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AVOIDING THE MEDIOCRE 


OST workers, at one time or another, are seized with a great de- 
sire to give way to a momentary distaste, even a disgust, for 
their work and to flee to diversion. Editors, (to quote one who was 
finding himself temporarily stifled by mediocrity) who are obliged “to 
read a portion of the enormous flood of verse which flows through every 
editorial office in the land . . . for only one or two pieces out of hun- 
dreds submitted ever possess merit sufficient to qualify them for pub- 
lication,” are no exception. However, we hold no brief for the editor; 
he has assumed his tasks and must take the displeasures of it with its 
pleasures. But, if those who submit manuscripts somewhat considered 
the editor—Oh, not to make his lot less hard, but for their own selfish 
reasons—they would have taken one of the steps needed for acceptance 
of their work. Nor is this advocated consideration one concerning the 
editor’s personality; instead it concerns an understanding of his official 
role and his policy—an understanding which can unqualifiedly best be 
attained through reading his magazine. 

We have been oftentimes curious to determine the line of thought 
of a writer who commences to send manuscripts to a magazine without 
bothering to examine it. SPIRIT, to cite a more extreme instance, has 
received short stories, offered for publication, when even the most cur- 
sory examination would show that it publishes none. In kind, many, 
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who regularly submit verse manuscripts and as regularly have them 
rejected, fail to show any knowledge of SPIRIT’S contents. Yet those 
who attempt to guide writers to markets, constantly repeat that the 
latter should “slant” their work to some one specific market, whether it 
be only one magazine or several which reveal similar features and par- 
tialities. The poet is in no different position. He would be wasting 
his time, as well as that of other busy men and women, if he were to 
send a poem glorifying faith in God to a Communistic paper; or a 
poem voicing skepticism of the virginity of the Mother of God to 
SPIRIT or to any other Catholic magazine. He would be wasting time 
to send a sestina to an editor of a surrealistic poetry journal. These are 
points which would be obvious on the slightest acquaintanceship with 
the market sought, but there are other necessary points for the poet- 
seller to know—points which need more careful and long-considered 
study. And this study can always be useful, even if he eventually de- 
cides that he cannot succeed in meeting the demands of any one maga- 
zine. For by process of elimination, he will choose that one, or several, 
to which he can aspire without sacrificing his own integrity as a poet, 
and thereby begin the process of selection which he must inevitably 
bring to his work if it is to be successful. 

One lesson the editor, we have quoted, and almost all of his fellows, 
would like learned is how to avoid the mediocre. The poet particularly 
should learn to bring as much originality as possible to his concept, yet 
a convention of editors would agree that this is what the majority of 
manuscripts do not show. They know that when autumn approaches, 
they will see scores of verses setting forth descriptive details of the sea- 
son; and on the heels of these, will come other scores on the Christmas 
theme with only one or two basically different from the similar batch 
of the year before. The Catholic poetry editor knows that all through- 
out the year he will find on his desk verses headed “Mary’s Lullaby” 
(the writer not even showing originality of title!); that every week 
will bring a versified retelling of some biblical story. 

The poet, of course, normally cannot see his work in relationship 
to all that has been published. He certainly does not see it in compari- 
son with the piles on the editor’s desk. But at least he should keep those 
piles in mind and recall that the commonplaces of life are apt to be 
treated by every John and Jane Doe who wants to use meter and rhyme. 
He should recall and know that commonplaces form the bulk of rejected 
work, and that unless he can illumine these by his own particular and 
individual genius he will merely be adding to the “torrent of mediocrity” 
which futilely swirls about the editorial desk. 
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AT THE MANGER OF BETHLEHEM 
(In the crypt of St. Mary Major, Rome) 


Under the beat of ancient bells 

That break the midnight into canticles, 

I kneel and love and wonder like a child— 
Dreaming upon a lovely head bent low 

Above these little manger boards, 

Glad with the sweetest weight a wood can know, 
Shadowed by seven swords. 


The questioning night, the stars, the song on heaven’s sill, 
Quaint shepherds from the hill, 

A shy blue-mantled maid with one bright Word to keep, 
A little Child asleep— 

With accurate grace 

Each letter of the scripture falls into its place, 

Only the setting fails—a world at peace. 


Under the beating bells, the uncertain light, 

Let the wide world creep here tonight 

And gather on the tesselated floor, 

The poor, the proud, the spirit-maimed, the whole, 
Each with his lonely soul; 

If all our peace must start 

In the disputed country of the heart, 

It is the hour to kneel 

And make appeal. 


Within this holy night there shall not lack 
Love’s pity and compassion, nor a need 
Remain unfilled, no soul will hurry back 
Into some dim pain-riddled street to cede 
One moment to despair, 

For love shall lie like music on the air— 
Where dark armadas huddle in the skies 
And shade our searching eyes 

The maid of Bethlehem will tread the night 
To bind with gentle rite 

And mystic cincture to this crib again 
The anguished race of men, 
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To lift her Child to bless 
Their loneliness, 
Setting her smile in heaven as symbol of release, 
And one great dazzling star to tell of peace. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


EVENING 


To-night each moment is a gem of flame, 

That silence holds above the sleeping grass; 

And you, who once were nameless, are a name 
Burned on my brain, as blood is stained in glass. 


You have become the holy peace of soul 

Men know when they are in the state of grace; 
Weaving around my heart an aureole, 

Which is the joy and wonder of your face. 


The dusk can stroke the weary dunes to rest— 
Can calm the rage of the wind-embattled sea; 
But you have healed the hunger in my breast, 
For which there was no food on earth for me. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


THE THIRD FALL 


Strengthen Him earth! The Lord God is stumbling, 
His footing unfirm and as fickle as sand. 

Cradle Him earth! His mettle is crumbling, 

Frail for the nail is the feel of His hand, 
Hallowing dust with the heel of His hand. 


Gather Him earth! The Lord God is gasping, 
Brittle His breath and bitter the sound. 
Comfort Him earth! Kind be your clasping. 
The glow of His blood gaining room on the ground, 
The rose of His blood in bloom on the ground. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 








WITH OUR CHARIOTS GONE 


The clock turns back, 
And we 


Are where we never thought 
To be. 


Back in a world 
With time 

For simple things; 
Like rhyme, 


And reason; fevers flown— 
Strange peace of mind... 
Incredibly blown 
On an ill wind. 

MARION LEE. 


DESTINY 


Out of this failure we named success, 
Out of succeeding, what time we fail, 
We know our age, a wilderness 


In which we hunt a Holy Grail. 


My insecurity of bread, 

I know the thousand millions know, 
The mortgaged pillow for the head, 
The drafted son who soon must go. 


Nothing secure, and nothing ours 
Against the force of bomb and fraud, 
The dolts with more than regal powers, 
Nothing secure—except the Lord. 


And the belief (since here we are) 

Somehow a Plan has put us here, 

Upon this torn and violent star 

While fate hangs trembling like a tear. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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VERMONT EPITAPH 
Jeremiah Crockett, a Farmer 


Living, I fought these stones with ceaseless hate, 
Piling them high in lines, and watched them wait 
This time, when I should lie here prone 
And feel against my heart the final stone. 

CHAD WALSH. 


IN IMMEDIATE DANGER 


Heroes will mature in this hour, 
Marksmen who love the anatomy of peace, 
The invulnerable breastbone of freedom. 


Till now they were machine-like, unimaginative men, 
With plows toward no root, 

Riding stationary wheels, 

Confused by all immensities; 

They shrank from solitude— 

A wilderness never to be endured. 


Life budgeted in envelopes— 
so much for the car, 
so much for the bed, 
nothing left for a baby— 
Had no strain on its existence, 
Content with paper coverings for privacy 
And exile from the sky. 


But now absorbed in one colossal shadow 

There is no masquerade for grief; 

More than a bullet strikes the heart 

And sorrow grows a need for sons, 

Solicitude for the undetermined future; 

Now everywhere men must account for themselves, 

For the unborn—for documents that have defied the dust. 
MINNA GELLERT. 








OFFICE WORKER 


When the time comes, if you remember to tell— 
Although it wasn’t a point that truly mattered— 
Say he was lost in the heap of a paper hell 

And in the shuffle, crumpled, torn and scattered. 


The graphs and maps the human race has charted 
Never touched the heart within the visible frame 
But closed it down as the blinking eye-lids smarted 
Against a number, against another name. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


AND WERE NATURE KING...? 


All night we have watched, 
Disgruntled, alone; 
Our blood’s on the barberry, 


Our hearts in the stone. 


We have followed the wind 
To the edge of the world, 
Where brown-and-yellow leaves 
And white clouds are swirled. 


We have kissed the hem 
Of the purple of things, 
The mantle of created earth, 
King, in time, of kings. 


Oh! the hands of that creature lord 
Are potent to heal, 

But they have touched us 
And still it is pain we feel. 


And this temporal wind shall dissolve 
Into fragments like dust: 
These royal hands shall fail; 
Their rings are flecked with rust. 
HENRY F. MC LAUGHLIN. 
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AGAINST DESPAIR 


You are a Treasure, Lord, beyond all price, 
I needs must tell You as the pledge I lay 
Against that bitter and regretful day 

When I might well deny You more than thrice. 


And lest I be as so much sifted wheat, 

Oh, pray no grain by any wind shall blow 
Beyond the magnet of Your eyes, or go 
Outside the reach of pinioned hands and feet. 


Or should I sell You, and the price be set 

At thirty silver pieces, more or less, 

Oh, let me not forget in my distress 

The heart I bartered will receive me yet. 
SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 


SESTINA TO A WATERFALL 


This is the crystal enchantment woven of rainbow music 

Sweeping intangible as light against the sky’s obsidian, 
Embroidered upon the somber warp and woof of the forest; 

This the climactic symphony escaping Beethoven’s power, 

The ultimate chord that Schubert heard, but hearing—died, 

The majestic melody Mendelssohn sought but could never capture. 


Only the mercurial voices of the nightingales ever capture 

The silver, quick-silver tone of the waterfall’s volatile music. 

(Whose song brought peace to the heart of the poet before he died.) 
The changing song of the waterfall under the moon-bright obsidian 
Encompasses organ, piano, and even the violin’s power 

As it crescendos, diminuendos, crescendos the hymn of the forest. 


Clear through the velvet night, through the silent, expectant forest 
The infinitely multiple chant, and the frangible notes that can capture 
The quarter-tones, under-tones, sounding too thin for human power 
Are ringing the point and the counterpoint of inimitable music, 
Are crashing breath-taking concertos against the star-pierced obsidian 
That Chopin dreamed of, and Mozart longed for, before they died. 
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Young Keats heard the nightingales repeating the paean before he died— 
Only the echo re-echoing the untaught psalm of the forest 

Releasing its liquid life beneath the arched obsidian, 

And yet all the fragile beauty that earth-heavy words could capture 
Was woven in glorious praise of that weak imitation of music 

That spills from the ceaseless source of the waterfall’s constant power. 


No pipe of organ, no soft string of violin had power, 

No lines of poet, however great before he died, 

Could give the sweep, the infinite variety of the music 

That this unearthly musician, this cantor of the inviolable forest 
Releases unbidden, and allows the magic of the nightingale to capture. 
From the trembling winds that wander beneath the sky’s obsidian. 


This is the mystic enchantment that shatters against the obsidian. 
It is beyond man’s comprehension, beyond his power 

To hold in the shatterable bonds of a delicate melody—to capture 
In the consummate touch of Kreisler—or Liszt before he died. 
This is the polyphony of the waterfall, the song of the forest; 
This the invisible spirit, the immortal soul of music. 


L’ENVOI 


Under the sky’s obsidian darkness within me died 

In the irresistible power of the cantor of the forest, 

For what no man could capture took me captive—the waterfall’s music. 
ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY. 


SHELL HOLE 


Man is brother to the toad 
Under war’s corrosive goad; 
Lifting heavy-lidded eyes 
Toward the metal-vultured skies; 
Knowing reek and tang of dung 
In the nostrils, on the tongue; 
In a swamp of dirt and blood, 
Crouching while the bullets thud— 
Quivering belly in the mud. 

EVA WILLES WANGSGAARD. 
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BLACKOUT 


Now finally we understand 
That vision is only ocular in part, 
And what we love the best 
We see best with the heart. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 


EACH AND ALL 


The gallows-ropes about the Czechs 
Are fastened also on our necks. 


The chains about the German Jew 
Tighten on everybody, too. 


The whips upon the Polish back 


Upon the Kansas farmer crack. 


No one can ever be alone— 
Another’s wound becomes our own. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE SURVIVORS 


The world’s impending miseries are ours; 

When cities fall we will evacuate 

The sleek security that wrinkled us 

And run like rats between the crumpling towers. 


Gray-haired children we will sit and weep 
Watching our orchestrated houses fall, 

Knowing the slow hunger that makes men strong 
And the restlessness of undernourished sleep. 


Picking among the ruins of the world 

We will understand the real sorrows of men, 

Finding the dead eyes watching their useless gold 

And the jewels in the skeleton hands tightly held. 
LUCY KENT. 








QUIESCIT IN CHRISTO SACERDOS 


Death? The white hands, the holy hands 

the Host, mute in the interchange 

of love, had suffered—despite sin, 

on linen-lovely altars, when 

the Mass, in a wild wind, rushed 

to its essential climax, crossed— 

were crossed rather by a careful nun 

in freshened wimple (her only one) 

with chaste finality 

on the emptied breast. And she 

turned, with an answer in her eyes 

already guessed: Death? But the lie 

was given to dumb assent: 

the angel—was it?—in leaving, bent 

over the mourning he was reason of— 

and breathed, “Not Death! My name is Love... ” 
KEVIN SULLIVAN, S.J. 


AND WE WERE CHILDREN 


And we were children 

running down the green slopes of the hill with laughter and shouting, 
stopping for violets, long-stemmed and deep-hued in the tall grass, 
throwing white pebbles into blue circles of water, 

laughing, still laughing. 


Yes, we were children 

clapping our hands to frighten a robin, 

stamping after wee creatures that fled from our feet into safety, 
laughing up at the sky with its white clouds motionless, watching. 


Yet only in laughter were we then children, 
for when, sobered and pensive, we turned from the soft paths of the 
forest, 
out of the country, back to the roadway, 
the hard, white road that led to the city, 
suddenly old, 
we talked of the war and of dying. 
SISTER MARY CATHERINE, 0.S.U. 
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REASON AND REVELATION 


In that familiar darkness of the mind, 

Which is the little light that leads the blind, 

Men think to stumble on the truth’s great store, 

Not counting what was told to them before 

Within the hidden wisdom of the Word 

Which the sinner with the saint has heard. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


TO ALL QUIXOTES 


Who is this rides from the vigil 
Wearing a stainless blade, 

To encounter at every crossroad 
Folly in ambuscade? 


To never a foeman yielding 
Save one, upon the field— 
Lowering his lance in pity, 
Giving to Love his shield. 

S. M. R. 


PITY 


When shadows fall, and linger far 

across the hollow land that men 

have claimed by conquest, pity ones, 

now homeless, herded in the den; 

oh, pity mothers without milk; 

and pity fathers without will 

to choose their labor; pity young 

and songless children, old and still. 

Oh, pity all in broken homes, 

with fireless chimneys for their root, 

but pity most, as shadows spread, 

the child of darkness, child of brute. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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VINDICATION 


Miraculous thy blossoming, O Maid! 

Except for this, I surely had not dared 

To live the years in barrenness, unshared, 

My sons unborn, my debt to life unpaid. 

But thou my model, I may go arrayed 

In honor, as thy sister. I am paired 

With thee in grace, whom God Himself declared 
Of plenteous grace. This is my accolade! 


But in thy glory unashamed I stand, 

And hold against my heart a little Child: 

Thy Son, on Whom all earth and heaven smiled. 

I guide His baby footsteps, hold His hand! 

Thy blooming, Virgin-Mother, has sufficed; 

Before a vanquished world, I hold up Christ! 
MARGARET E. SCHOEVERLING. 


THE PROPHETS 


Their fame remains 
A household word 
For truth demanding 
To be heard. 


Thus Daniel 

In the den of death 
(Who, fearless, felt 
The lions’ breath) 


Beheld the record 
Of his trust 
Written in stars 
Above our dust. 


O light of men 
That turn not back 
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Shine on and on 
Down history’s track! 


And lips stilled 

Through uncounted years 
Speak, speak anew 

To listening ears 


Until the nations 
Stop and look 
While your own hands 
Unseal the book. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


DEATH GROWS TO STRENGTH 


Death grows to strength in our present year, 
Death ranges wide, 

His breath is on the invisible air, 
His foot in the tide; 


In our jungles of cities he tracks us down— 
Our steel and our glass— 
We claw, we burrow a cave-dark town 


Till his footsteps pass; 


We smear us arrows of sting and sound, 
We peer and hark; 

We stretch a crafty net for his bound, 
Set flares through the dark; 


Glad news, if a brother lays the pit, 
And baits the feast... 
Folly! to meet with a savage wit 


The threat of the beast! 


There is need of virtue, a stance of pride, 
And a ready breath, 
An eye of pity, a heart held wide, 
To conquer Death. 
MARY GRANT. 
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OAK 


I 


Transplanted when the frost had left the ground 
And sunlight lengthened slantwise into spring, 
The tree is pliant to the breeze, her round 
Young timber rears erect; her small roots cling, 
Spread, and take hungry hold of alien land; 

Her slender branches, reaching toward the sky, 
Invoke the future. As a girl might stand 
Within a field and stretch her arms and sigh, 
Awakening to rapture timidly 

Out of some dreamy prescience of delight, 

So stands the sapling. As each aperture 
Between her boughs is leaf-filled gradually, 

She grows in strength proportionate to height 
Until the seventh spring finds her mature. 


II 


A moment since, the meadow where she stands 
Was silent as the moon, but now it shakes 
With sudden whispering as summer ends 

And, stirred by merest breath, the long dream breaks. 
Far, from the shadowed valleys of the night, 
She hears disturbing music, distance-thinned, 
The murmuring of leaves in shallow flight 
Louder and louder on the rising wind. 

She trembles now with lyrical alarms: 

The bridegroom comes in answer to her prayer. 
Possess her, wind, and blow her branches bare! 
Embrace her, life, within your boisterous arms! 
Scatter her seed upon the fertile earth 

That she may know the bliss of giving birth! 


Ii 


Her trunk has thickened now, in surface scarred 
By winter storms, and many a twig is bent 

So that her virgin symmetry is marred. 

Yet, in full motherhood magnificent, 

She fends alone against all gales that blow, 
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Spreading wide branches, strong and confident, 
Within whose shelter sprouting acorns grow. 
Sap of her sap they rise, the innocent 
Green scions, flagged with tiny, boastful leaves 
So like her own, her very signature: 
Each tender seedling from her life receives 
Protection constant and a place secure. 
Thus she succeeds to immortality 
Through embryos of forests yet to be. 
FRANCES H. SAVAGE. 


MEADOW LARK 


Through the new morning air those notes, thrust up 
Like fountain-minted drops in yellow sun, 

Stir the memory’s guarded, mountain source, 
Quickening sweet waters, till they leap and run. 


And I remember! O it is one way 

By compass and the measured line to chart 
The western islands, so with solemn word 
To practice imposition on the heart. 


But the lark’s way is better. Watch him fling 
Himself on unmapped air... and mount... and sing! 
EARL DANIELS. 


ILL-FITTING SOUL 


The gesture is too large, the thought too wide. 
He could not match earth’s meanness if he tried, 


Nor shrink to self’s conventional estate: 
The heart is too uncomfortably great. 


A thousand months of war could not revise 
The depth of feeling in his lifestruck eyes. 


O world, be not outbalanced. If you can, 
Reach up and take the measure of the man. 
EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE. 








A FEW SIGN POSTS 


By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


HE scantiness of true literary criticism in America is the subject of 
an essay in Allen Tate’s Reason in Madness. No one will realize 
this truth if they consider all that appears in book review sections as 
criticism. Mr. Tate labels most of it as purely reportorial or written in 
pursuance of the leads provided by the advertising publisher. Let the 
discerning read the book departments of any metropolitan newspaper 
and, aware that masterpieces come very rarely, they will find encomiums 
to the right of them, and very few disparagements, other than mild 
ones, to their left. The same reviewer, in one journal, for instance, 
cheerfully shifts his basis of criticism to put himself in a position to 
toss laurels at two such disparate poets as Alfred Noyes and Robinson 
Jeffers. Another approaches a book of poems as a curious phenomenon 
which should be wrapped up in a series of phrases woven on the woof 
of erudite clichés. The contrast between the writings of Mary Colum, 
recently recruited to be the major critic of poetry of The New York 
Times, and those others who relieve her, gives almost the two extremes. 
The difference is one of study and recognition of norms versus the jack- 
of-all-trades who proclaim, in effect, that “anything goes” as a poem 
that isn’t prose. : 

This rareness of genuine criticism possibly has had an unhappy re- 
sult for those who follow the usual run of purported criticism. They 
have been made so familiar with the ill-considered review, written from 
no particular viewpoint, that they may have had their own critical acu- 
men dulled in the long process. At least there are many readers who, 
happening on the real article, are so astonished that their reaction is very 
much like the natural and instinctive recoil from the strange. Con- 
formity on the part of the critic, then, becomes the expected, and non- 
conformity runs the gamut of derogatory adjectives. If I may be per- 
mitted to bring the case home, there is the need to observe that SPIRIT’S 
book reviews have occasionally been singled out for accusations which, 
it must be suspected, are based on the belief that the critical approach 
should be variable. That this is not so, its editors have emphasized as 
much as it is possible for them to do so. There is nothing esoteric about 
the norms which its reviewers use as their stable vantage point for obser- 
vation of the bewildering streams of books coming from publishers and 
labeled by them as poetry. “Fundamentals of Criticism,” by Mother 
Agatha, in the September, 1942, issue, is a rather clear and accurate state- 
ment of those norms, among whose virtues is certainly not that of being 
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new. They are the Catholic concepts of an art, although their Catho- 
licity has nothing of the exclusive about it. The same concepts are part 
and parcel of the equipment of many non-Catholics writing today, 
even if they do not command, save very rarely, the most effective chan- 
nels of publicity. 

Unquestionably those who believe in sound Catholic criticism, in- 
deed in any kind of sound criticism, are not the majority. They work 
against the current tide yet nevertheless they are convinced of the neces- 
sity of what they are doing. They do not easily fall prey to the fallacy 
of wide generalizations. For instance, they have listened to the modern 
gospel that the present-day writer must be a mirror of his times. “We 
live in a period of chaos,” is a favorite phrase, and, ergo, the poet must 
reveal in himself and in his work the reflection of this chaos. Now there 
are many who would deny all the implications of this line of argument. 
There is today a tendency to speak of chaos in human affairs as some- 
thing peculiar to our age, to forget that man lives in a vale of tears and 
that he is tested by trials and tribulations. There is also an ignoring of 
the fact that people even in chaos do manage to live a life of the spirit, 
calm in their certitudes, in their sacrifices, in their fortitudes. Not re- 
moved from the stress, the disasters of their world, they do succeed in 
keeping the fundamentals of their spiritual being on an even keel. “Our 
reactions are bitter,” writes Miss Anna Beatrice Murphy in the Com- 
munications of this issue, but is not the truth of this statement chal- 
lengeable? It may be true that “many of the younger generation .. . 
have grown up with no anchorage, no eternal value against which to 
measure the chaos of today,” but this fact still does not impose on the 
critic the necessity of appraising the poetic work of the younger genera- 
tion solely on the accuracy with which it reflects what he must consider 
a misfortune. That they have not found an answer to life and seek the 
answer is healthy, but until they have found the answer, is not the critic 
justified in pointing out the lack? And when the poet shows no sign 
that he is apt to find the answer, when he demonstrates that his logical 
end is despair, when he has progressed through the twenties and ap- 
proaches the forties yet still is groping, what then? 

There are “in the times” many things which cannot be slavishly 
imitated or with which we should have anything at all to do. The artist 
had a telling arraignment against totalitarianism, inasmuch as this sys- 
tem of government sought to regiment art and turn it to governmental 
purposes of propaganda. Several years ago, if I mistake not, this argu- 
ment was widely used by the majority of writers who today are using 
art for the same end. The recent Lidice opus of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
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lay presents an object lesson. It is effective propaganda if the frenetic 
campaign of the Writer’s War Board, which inspired it, is well- 
founded; it happens also to be very bad poetry. Commanding the right 
of way on the avenues of public communications, Miss Millay’s work 
will receive an attention which is not at all in proportion to its intrinsic 
merit as poetry. Thus Miss Millay and the Board writers are supplying 
proof that the purposes of art cannot be supplanted by utilitarian ends 
—a proof which at once sustains the accusation against the Nazi con- 
scription of art to its own end, and yet illustrates a duplication of it. 
The proof may be very useful, if not today, then tomorrow. It does 
bulwark the contention of SPIRIT that art must rest on norms which 
are stable and which must be jealously guarded even in the face of the 
allure of expediency and conformity. It is collateral, if not lineal, proof 
that the versifier cannot hope to be a genuine poet until he has developed 
his philosophy and that this cannot be safely changed with the seasons as 
a woman routinely changes from spring, to summer, to autumn and to 
winter hats. 

There is a need for a spiritual center and the poet cannot disguise 
his lack of one by the use of strange and clever technical devices, even 
though he may fool many. In this connection, a quotation from Theo- 
dore Maynard, who rightly declares that “oddity is sterile,” is pertinent. 
“The poet’s center must be a firm philosophical conviction. It must be 
at least that. I do not say that the poet should be formally a philoso- 
pher, for as a matter of fact the poetic mind is different from the philo- 
sophical mind. . . . But though the insight, the divination, the intuition 
of the poet will (or may) proceed further and more swiftly than the 
processes of the philosopher, at least the poet should be willing to have 
his discoveries tested by cold rationality, just as the mystical theologian 
has to be willing to have his experiences passed upon by the dogmatic 
theologian.” Mr. Maynard being a Catholic is convinced that the poet’s 
only adequate center is Christ. “This does not mean that the Catholic 
—or if you like, the Christian poet—must be explicitly Catholic in his 
work. He may never touch directly upon religion, yet it will always be 
implied in all that he sings, as an inescapable permeation.” 

It is this “inescapable permeation” which the Catholic critic of 
poetry, who takes himself seriously and honestly, must seek in whatever 
work he is called upon to review. He cannot be given pause by the 
conviction that he is in a minority; he loses his integrity when he 
attempts to run with the pack. For it is evident that a poet’s success 
is too often made measurable in terms of public acclaim and that this 
can be artificially contrived by our modern methods of publicity. The 
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secular world suspects and looks askance at that which partakes of an- 
other world and, whereas America may be conventionally classed as a 
Christian nation, the gates to the literary world are not commanded by 
those in whom a Christian philosophy plays a dominating role. There 
have been some Catholic writers who, doubtless inspired by charity, 
have sought to read into the work of poets whose philosophical center 
is definitely non-Christian, an interpretation which attempts to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable. The result is futile. Such poets do not need this 
type of promotion; indeed, if their senses of humor do not prevent them, 
they will resent it. 

At the same time, in their desire to promote poetry which is prop- 
erly centered, the Christian critic cannot, without very serious results, 
abandon restraint. This is the most dangerous tendency in the field— 
to overpraise a performance which is characterized much more by its 
ambitiousness than by its satisfaction of artistic norms. The trumpets 
are assembled and their music sounded to begin a public procession which 
never materializes. It is the story of “Wolf, wolf!” all over again. And 
those who make the cry are not only themselves put to confusion but 
lead others to make unhappy generalizations about their innocent fel- 
lows. “Because it is Catholic—or Christian” cannot be the critical cri- 
terion, nor can we afford to gauge work as valuable merely because it 
has vague intimations of a Christian viewpoint or because it deals objec- 
tively yet superficially with Christian things. That Milton in “Il 
Penseroso” uses a nun simile does not mean that he admired nuns or that 
he really sympathized with the spiritual well-spring of their lives. Our 
hope that the world will be converted to our viewpoint should not be- 
tray us into seeing signs which are temporary and inconsequential, 
which are surface indications and which mark nothing so important as 
the attaining of permanent and well-founded spiritual values. We must 
recognize when they are lacking and we can be charitable to those 
who show the lack. We may pity them, too, but our sympathy must 
be directed to the groper and not extend to any condonation of his con- 
fusion itself. The sinner is forgiven, never the sin. 

“The task of the poet,” writes Amos N. Wilder, “as of all of us 
in a time like this is to be victorious in spirit over the ills that have pros- 
trated so many, to convert the toxins and the miasmic vapors all about 
us into harmlessness, and so to fulfill the dominical promise: “They shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover.’ ”” When the Christian critic sees these things 
done, he can toss his hat in the air, but not before. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In Praise of Nuns: An Anthology of Verse edited by James M. Hayes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. $2.00. 

James M. Hayes explains in his introduction that his anthology 
springs from Maurice Francis Egan’s suggestion that someone make a 
collection of poems about the holy women in our convents. A further 
motive consists in the author’s reparation for the literary abuse of nun 
characters. ‘Because among those who are not members of the house- 
hold of the Faith, many have misunderstood, and unfavorably and un- 
justly represented in prose and verse the lines and labors of our sisters, 
it will give a thrill of joy to every Catholic heart to read the noble and 
beautiful tributes to them in the verses gathered from the poetry of 
those who do not profess our Catholic Faith.” Accordingly, Father 
Hayes has collected one hundred and forty verses divided into Tributes 
from Catholic Poets, Tributes from Poets Who Are Not Catholics, and 
Poems by Nuns about Nuns. 

Since the book is designed primarily as a tribute to religious women 
and not as a specifically poetic collection one may forgive many but not 
all of its inclusions. Fragments from Milton and Shakespeare, the for- 
mer represented by ten lines from “II Penseroso” beginning with “Come 
pensive nun, devout and pure” and the latter by six lines from “Measure 
for Measure” in which Lucio says to Isabella “Hail Virgin, if you be... ,” 
have only the faintest reference, if any at all, to religious personalities. 
In these two cases and in several others the author has seized slight 
excuses to enlist a big name for his choice. 

Many of Father Hayes’ selections are topical poems written on the 
occasion of an anniversary or a jubilee and many others exalt the nuns 
by their pious zeal rather than their art. A sample of this genre may 
be found in Eleanor C. Donnelly’s “Sister Mary Alphonsa,” the first two 
stanzas of which are: 


They made her a grave where the tall grasses wave 
"Neath the blue of the Western sky, 

And they laid her to sleep where the wild waves sweep, 
Through the bending reeds that sigh. 


With many a prayer they laid her there, 
To sleep in that cold, cold bed, 

While on her bier fell as holy a tear 
As ever embalmed the dead. 


The better poems in Im Praise of Nuns include several well-known 
lyrics by Richard Crashaw and Coventry Patmore, and the works of such 
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well-known contemporaries as Jessica Powers, Sister Madeleva and Sister 
Mary Thérése, and several others.—F. X. C. 


The Garden Is Political, by John Malcolm Brinnin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Not in the title poem, which might normally be considered a key 
to his book, nor in any of his other verse, does Mr. Brinnin really clearly 
reveal his philosophy. There are many implications in the lines, mostly 
subtle, and others which may be inferred from his magazine credits, 
that indicate this is Communistic. If it is, Mr. Brinnin does not follow 
the usual party line which advocates the shouting of belief from the 
house-tops. Yet, because there is a sugar-coating, his work may be 
even more insidious. Some proof of this can be had in the recommenda- 
tion of The Garden Is Political, with only two or three other books of 
poetry, by the Cardinal Hayes Committee of Literature. One cannot 
blink the conclusion either that the committee’s reviewer did not read 
Mr. Brinnin or, reading, did not understand what the latter was about. 

This lack of understanding can cause no unusual wonder for there 
will be few readers who will understand Mr. Brinnin, and the likelihood 
is that even he himself has not as yet reached any certitudes in regard to 
his philosophy. He writes almost entirely “in the dark” insofar as any 
affirmations are concerned. He does not appear even to be sure about 
the normal human emotions, inasmuch as they have any value in making 
this world a habitable place for humans. He is embittered and The 
Garden Is Political expresses that bitterness as an ipse dixit, a statement 
as dogmatic as any which has come from the most confirmed dogmatist. 
The method characterizes the greater part of his work here. Like so 
many others, who have rejected God and vested in mankind the salva- 
tion of man—and this principle of losing an individual man in the 
masses is a Communistic watermark—Mr. Brinnin looks to an earth- 
bound humanity but not with any particular emotional upsurge. “In 
no endeavor of their own, but in the iron service of the tribal man” 
(“The Band Concert”); “Publish at birth those reasoning dimensions, 
laws to frame a natural order modelled in man’s need” (“Death His 
Contending Angel”); and “That uncaptured everywhere belief that 
men are gods, the blessed and the unblessed” (“At the Museum”) — 
these are indices. Other quotations can be advanced to indicate a point 
of view that is negative. From “O Troubled Heart”: 


Physician, lover, god, equestrian, I'll give 
Its shape and loyalty for the answering. 
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And from “Martha Graham: A Dedication”: 


Illusionless, distrusting even stars, 
I have come home; now is the spirit marked 
And faced, free to its sovereign choice, with doors. 


(But Mr. Brinnin has given very scant indication of what he means 
by “home”). And from “Every Earthly Creature”: 


May earth in its success provide for all 
Who lack the logic of the sorry snail, 
Who die without a candle, or remain 
To citizen the natural state of man. 


The point of view is typical even in the treatment of such a subject 
as “The Cove”: 

Far, far along the water-punished coast, 

Embittered with the palisades of ice, 


Those sea-neurotic settlements will send 
Their anguished arms of smoke toward winter’s end. 


A certain section of The Garden Is Political is devoted to subjects 
which might come under the heading of Love and Friendship. But very 
few of these lines escape the pall. “Rowing in Lincoln Park,” which 
might have the tenderness and pathos of the father-son relationship, for 
instance, comes to nothing more than— 

Now I am twenty-two and you are dead, 

And late in Lincoln Park the rowers cross 
Unfavored in their odysseys, the lake 

Nor dazzling nor wide, but dark and commonplace. 


It would seem that Mr. Brinnin is intent on destroying, even in himself, 
that which man normally holds sacred, that without which he cannot 
really make life endurable.—J. G. B. 


Sing Joyfully, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. New York: Catholic Literary 
Guild. $1.25. 

For the last ten or twelve years Mary Fabyan Windeatt has been an 
assiduous contributor to periodicals publishing the best of current 
Catholic poetry. Verses over her signature were always sure to be 
deftly-turned, sharply-whetted and soundly liturgical in spirit. It was 
high time, therefore, that a judicious grouping of her poems be brought 
between book-covers. In Sing Joyfully this has been done most credit- 
ably. The black title on white binding is attractive, the entire format 
both dignified and inviting. 

Reading these poems for the first time in collection, one discovers 
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influences not hitherto so markedly apparent. It is almost startling to 
find Miss Windeatt indebted deeply, from the standpoint of style, to 
Leonard Feeney; and scarcely less to Gilbert K. Chesterton. This is no 
disparagement, but a tribute. Catholic poets might look far and not 
find worthier models. Doubtless Miss Windeatt would be the first to 
acknowledge these influences. What amazes is to find them so pervad- 
ing. Certainly ‘“Free-lance” smacks of Chesterton, especially in the sec- 
ond stanza. Several of the poems in trimeter and triple-rhyme, notably 
“House” and “Proxy” are sufficiently reminiscent of Father Feeney’s 
Song for a Listener to show his stamp unmistakably. This resemblance 
goes beyond the mere click of rhyme and manipulation of meter. It 
carries through even in the concepts and in that particular vein of wit 
which is so characteristic of Father Feeney. She has his love of little 
things, his fondness for the zoological. When she deals with the inani- 
mate, the style persists. Note the flavor of Father Feeney in “Sacra- 
mental”: 


_ 


Here is blessing walled in glass, 
Here is tide without a trouble; 
Here is grace for lad and lass, 
Here is mercy in a bubble; 

Here is peace for son and daughter. 
Here is wholly holy water. 


Play upon words is the privilege of poets. Done felicitously, as in 
this instance, no fault is to be found with it. But there is evidence in 
some of Miss Windeatt’s work that she places too high a premium upon 
poetic invention. When her eloquence truly rises, making its own lan- 
guage and overriding all artifice, as in “We, the Gentiles,” “On the 
Fifth Joyful Mystery,” and in most of her Christmas poems, the effects 
are superb. Her war poems, notably “Blitzkrieg” and “Psalm for a 
Blackout” are deeply felt and memorably uttered. As the current 
Catholic literary movement progresses, neo-paganism will find her an 
increasingly dangerous foe. Her first volume is therefore both note- 


worthy and giftworthy.—C. J. L. 


Many Waters, by Sally Bruce Kinsolving. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

These collected works — Mrs. Kinsolving’s previously published 
Depths and Shallows, David and Bathsheba and Grey Heather are in- 
cluded—conclude with seven very charming Christmas carols. Each of 
them, carrying their own music, call for the musician to give them ap- 
propriate setting—delicate, touching, evocative of the devotion of the 
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season. Their simplicity, the neat arrangement of the well known facts, 
recommend them as words for songs. Yet these same qualities, ever 
present throughout the volume, are ineffective to lift the greater part 
of Mrs. Kinsolving’s work very much above the level of versification. 
For she only occasionally brings a sufficiently impassioned utterance to 
her lines, contenting herself generally with the quiet presentation ot 
idea eo clear, so complete, that its very finality tells against its remaining 
long in memory. 

The contrast of two poems, “Design” and “Desolation,” both simi- 
lar in pattern, is illustrative. The latter adds nothing to the subject and, 
beginning with the flat declaration, “I have only sorrow,” concludes 
with what in relationship to the title is understatement: 

Spring will return 

But I shall not see; 

Winter must linger 

Forever with me. 
“Design,” on the other hand, is governed by more than metrical form; 
it is dominated by a clearly conceived and ordered concept, and ends 
with its climax upwards into the realm of true poetry. Like the Christ- 
mas carols, many of Mrs. Kinsolving’s verses would also constitute a 
rich lode for the song-musician. Others are not only transitory but 
they fall into the well-defined groves of subject-matter common to the 
majority of versifiers. ‘“Words,” for instance—the definition of the sub- 
ject metaphorically, e. g., “Words are but a coil around a man’s neck” — 
is merely a clever variation, original only in its contrasts; “Suspense” 
asks why must “loveliness perish on our sight” and concludes interroga- 
tively, “Will there be waking and light?”; and a sequence of six love 
sonnets gives no emotional impact in these final lines: 


Then hold me back from climbing up a dune, 
The waves from breaking into hawthorn white. 


But, at the same time, there are passages that stand out with distinction, 
as these opening lines of “In a Crowd”: 


A spirit wears vesture 
Of flesh and bone, 


Even a gesture can make it known... 
and from the elegiac, ““They Said Once”: 


Wings that wafted 
Him once on air 


Will be grafted on him 
Otherwhere. 
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There is none of Mrs. Kinsolving’s work which shows blatancy or the 
cultivation of the modern-for-its-own-sake. She may have scaled no 
lofty cliffs but she has set her eyes upward and the qualities of a brave 
and calm spirit are constantly in evidence.—J. G. B. 


Rising Wind, by Sister Mary Edwardine, R.S.M. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.00. 

Rising Wind is a collection of brief and starry lyrics which bear the 
marks of an intense yet tranquil spirit. There is no way to describe its 
content, since, although it deals with conventional themes such as the 
seasons, love of God and man, the newness is imparted to it by the au- 
thor’s individual style and controlled intensity of feeling. Perhaps the 
outstanding quality of Sister Edwardine’s style is its bareness and direct- 
ness. Her poems hardly begin before they are over and one is often 
surprised to find that they have what may be called a delayed action. 
What originally seemed to be a poetic scratch is a deep emotional gash. 
A hint of Sister Edwardine’s method may be deduced from “Design”: 


Now God be praised who strikes the cup 
From parching lips, 

Who keeps the essence of all things 

At aching finger-tips. 


Infinite love it were to make 
Lines incomplete, 

Only to curve their meaning clear 
At pierced and bleeding Feet. 


While most of the poems reflect a mood of serene supernatural hope, 
there are several which echo our contemporary human distress. Rising 
Wind is an interesting, authentic and representative expression of the 


Catholic sisterhood.—F. X. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Lowell, Mass. 
To the Editor—In her definition of the “cubistic movement” as an 
“experiment” (which it still is despite the ““was”), Miss Gerard, in your 
September issue, has unwittingly summarized my objections to the aber- 
rations of this six-sided “ism” being paraded and celebrated as “art.” 
As an “experiment” Cubism is in the category of things on trial and, 
as such, is wide open to criticism. Peculiarly so! For instance, is there 
such a thing as “geometric color”? I know that there is plain paint but 
is there also a plane paint? I don’t know. Nor am I one to “possess” 
the “aims” of the Aimless. 
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Now it is obvious that were Picasso really a genius he would be 
able to create original work within the framework of the Creator. To 
pull God’s model apart and stick a nose tear-wise under an eye, plaster 
an ear on a biceps and place the breasts vertically is to blaspheme. Man 
was made in the Image of God. And nothing less than Satanic pride 
working a madness in the brain could thus distort the Almighty’s supreme 
creation. Incidentally, the “glorious heritage of mediaeval art” would 
not be ours were theology and the “artistic problem” divorced as Miss 
Gerard implies they should be. And just look at what happens when 
they are! By the way, Webster defines a cube as having a content that 
can “raise to the third power.” This, be it noted, is some degrees be- 
low the mth power! Indeed, for the appropriateness of it one might 
refer to Cubism as “art in the mil-degree”! 

If, in fact, such an attitude as mine (which is only incidentally 
“Catholic”), earns Catholics the “reputation of being narrow, ignorant 
and reactionary,” I can only surmise that such as do the judging are to 
be numbered with Miss Gerard as authorities on abuse. Did Catholics 
espouse Cubism this same clique would find in this (and with what 
justification!) ample evidence for such charges. Indeed, the universal 
price for the Universal Faith is universal obloquy. But those Catholics 
who have sufficient wit and soul not to coddle an inferiority complex 
have long since embraced a philosophy which accepts the Pharisees along 
with the Temple! To illustrate to Miss Gerard that “reactionaries” need 
not be “Catholics,” let us recall the fate of the Gregorian Calendar. 
This scientific child of the Universal Father, born in 1582, was not 
accepted by the “Lutheran countries” until 1700, Great Britain follow- 
ing in 1751! To quote Hallam: “Truth was no longer truth when 
promulgated by the pope.” 

In all matters of opinion I am one to allow a just latitude. To give 
Cubism its due I must admit that Picasso’s “art” approximates things 
as seen through eyes awry from a bilious stomach. However, I must 
maintain that the idiosyncracies of a sour stomach processed into geo- 
metric “tripe” and having power only ad nauseam, have no least right 
to existence in the hallowed realms of Art. This being so I suggest that 
the Cubists (if they must dabble in “‘art”), accept the Trinity for aegis 
leaving the “triangles” to Regiomontanus and the “cubes” to Tartaglia 
and Cardan. For verily Ars Magna doth better by the cube than doth 
Picasso. 

Finally, it seems the height of absurdity (and may Miss Gerard 
climb down!) for a “Catholic” with her glorious heritage of mediaeval 
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art (?) to sustain what I am still pleased to call the “cult of the ugly.”— 
George Chapman. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

To the Editor—In his review of An American Anthology, in the Sep- 
tember, 1942, issue of SPIRIT, it seems to me that Dr. Connolly has 
quite missed the point. Dr. Connolly says “As an anthology the book 
is puzzling. It is not representative in the usual senses of that term 
nor does it follow any definable eclectic principle.” I found it quite 
otherwise. 

To understand these poems it is necessary to comprehend the bitter 
groping of young, unanchored minds in a world of spiritual insecurity 
—and have a vast sympathy for them. Here is the searing honesty of 
youth’s search for truth, for the spiritual. Some have not gone beyond 
the groping, and say with Mayo: 


So to the mole all honor 

And the labors of the mole, 
With doubtfulness for tunnel 
And ignorance for goal. 


But some can say, with fearing, “Give us instead . . . something that we 
have never heard before, like the legend of Ruth.” True, as yet it is only 
a legend for them. Even Mayo has gone further and, with Belphage, 


Saw holding up the rational facade 
Nothing but angels, laughed, believed in God. 


Mr. Boggs is to be thanked for his “‘unembarrassed approval” of 
what Dr. Connolly calls the “verbal innovations of Kenneth Fearing, 
and the ingenious tricks of John Ciardi.” That is what some of the 
die-hard critics said of Débussy and Stravinski, and of Picasso. The ulti- 
mate standard of the good, the true, the beautiful for art is unyielding. 
But the temporal standards of form and language must yield to the time. 
We live in a period of chaos, our speech rhythms are harsh, our reactions 
are bitter. The poetry of today will reflect these points. Our poets will 
speak in the form that is fitted to their emotions, their thoughts. To 
see in “The Sound Track Jumps” merely a humorous trick, is not to 
see at all. This poem is a symbolic picture of life as it appears to many 
of the younger generation who have grown up with no anchorage, no 
eternal value against which to measure the chaos of today. 

And Dr. Connolly has entirely neglected the bitter truth of 
Broomell’s “Precaution”; the hot rebellion of Clairmont’s “Glug-Glug 
in Salt Sea” (too tricky for him to take seriously, I suppose) ; the poign- 
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ancy of the last line of Fearing’s “Aphrodite Metropolis”; the eternal 
home-ness of MacIntyre’s “Passing Understanding.” In the opening 
lines of Theodore Spencer’s “Problem of Immortality,” they all ask: 


If the call comes, who answers? 
If the answer comes, who calls? 


And each one of these young poets—and the many who are not included 
in this book—tries to answer. They haven’t found the answer to life. 
But the very fact that they seek an answer is significant, healthy. Give 
them time, give them understanding, above all, give them sympathy and 
they will find to the extent of their power what we possess by the Grace 
of God.—Anna Bettrice Murphy. 
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My commission expires March 30, 1943.) HENRY A. WEILLER. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For $2.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT, A Magazine of 
Poetry. 


For $2.50—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and “From the 
Four Winds.” * 


For $3.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and Jessica 
Powers’, “The Lantern Burns.” ** 


For $3.50—Two subscriptions to SPIRIT. 
For $5.00—Three subscriptions to SPIRIT. 


N. B.—Combination book bargains may only be obtained in connec- 
tion with new subscriptions, not with subscription renewals. 


*An Anthology of selected poems from the first five volumes of 
SPIRIT. Only a few copies of the second edition are available and 
only early orders can be filled. List price, $1.00. 


** Hand-set, hand-bound by the Monastine Press. List price, $1.50. 
“Whether Jessica Powers is conversing with Francis Thompson 
and Saint John of the Cross or walking the world most easily rec- 
ognized by the rest of us, she retains an undivided vision of the 
Life behind life. This heavenly haunting is what one remem- 
bers ... the mark of a mind self-dedicated to the Holy Ghost.”— 
Mary Kolars in SPIRIT. 


All orders must be accompanied by remittances made payable to 
The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 


GIFT CARDS WILL BE SENT TO THOSE DESIGNATED. 
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